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I. Well, father, I'll walk. s I shall 
see some more little fishes. 

G. Well, good bye, then, Laura; stand back 
from the wheel. Come, Jack. 

L. I’ve a great mind to ride. 
of my raspberries, George. 

F’. Come, Laura; now they’ve gone, we'll 
walk along at our leisure. 

LL. Yes, father. I’ve a great mind to run and 
take hold behind the chaise till they get up the 
hill. George! look around here, and see us. 

G. Ah, Laura, you’ll wish you had conclu- 
ded to ride. 

F. Mind your driving, George, and whip up. 

IL. Father, I wish I had rode. 

F. Well, Laura, it isn’t too late; but then 
you’d lose the fishes. 

I. No, Vil walk. 
He may go. 
you shall go? 

G. Round by the mill, and then across through 
the woods. But I can’t talk to you any more ; 
I must whip up. 

LL. Now, father, after all, I’m sorry that I 
didn’t ride. I like very much to ride through 
the woods. Last time we went, we saw a squir- 
rel there. I'll call him. 


Take good care 


I can ride at any time. 
George, which way do you think 








DECISION. 


Scene I.—A wild road near the margin of a wood. 
Laura, George, and their Father and Mother, 
with a horse and chaise. 


Laura. Where are your raspberries, George? 

George. I have put them here in the chaise ; 
and I will put yours in, too, as soon as I have 
unfastened the horse. 

Father. Now, children, I am going to walk 
home; and you, George, may drive your moth- 
er; and as for you, Laura, which will you do,— 
ride with them, or walk with me? 

L. Why,—which would you do, father? Will 
you let me drive a little, George? 

G. Yes, you may drive a little way, when we 
get up by the blacksmith’s. 

L. Well, then I will ride. 

F. Hold him a minute, George, while I help 
mother in. 

Mother. Wait. 
hind the great one. 

F.. Now, Laura 

L. But, father, you will be all alone. 


I’ll put the small basket be- 
There. 





would you do? 
F. You must decide. 


ny- I shall have company enough. 


which you prefer. 
G. Come, Laura,—in; I’m waiting. 
L. Well, father,—which road are you going ? 
F. Along the bank. 
ZL. And over the brook, by the great log? 
F. Yes, where you almost tumbled in. 


I be- 
lieve, on the whole, I will walk with you. Which 


It is a mere matter of 
fancy. You must not walk to keep me compa- 
Do just 


F. No, Laura, it is too late now. You've de- 
cided. 

LL. No, father, I'll run. I can stop him. I 
can call very loud. George! George! Mother! 
George! 

F. No, Laura. Laura, come back; the 
wheels make too great a rattling. You must 
walk now. 

LL. O father! He won’t stop. How I wishI 
had got into the chaise! He wouldn’t stop, and 
yet ] know he heard me. He wouldn’t stop, and 
now I can’t ride. 

F. No, you can’t ride now. You had your 
choice ; and you chose to walk with me. You 
can’t ride, but youcan go over oi great log, and 
see the fishes. 

L. But, father, I don’t care about the fishes. 
I’ve seen them already. 1 don’t care about the 
fishes. I wanted to ride, and now I shall have 
to walk all the way home, and I shall get so 
tired! Odear me! Why didn’t he stop? 


Scene I1.—A parlor. The tea-table. Laura. 
George, and their Father. 

L. Now, George, you’ve dropped my doll out 
of the window. 

G. She jumped. 
I'll go and get her. 
rose-bush. 

I. Ah, father, I am glad to see you putting 
away you book. Now if you will only tell mea 
story. 

I’. Very well; come and sit in my lap here, 
and look out the window, and I'll tell you the 
story of a man and a quagmire. 

L. What is a quagmire, father? 

G. Here is your doll, Laura. 
know what a quagmire is. 
swamp. 

I. Then why don’t they say swamp, at once? 
and I should understand. P 


I verily believe she jumped. 
She has fallen behind the 





A quagmire? 1 
It is a kind of a 
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quagmire is a very deep, miry swamp, or part of 
aswamp. And now for my story. Once there 
was a quagmire; and the road, when it came 
near it, turned off and went by it on one side. 
There was a turnpike also, which branched off 
from the old road, and went by on the other side. 
LL. What is a turnpike? 
G. Why,—a turnpike? 
know what a turnpike is? 
straight road. 

L. Is it, father? 

F. Yes, a turnpike is generally straighter and 
nearer than the old road, and you have to pay a 
little money to go over it. Now, when this man 
came to the place where the old road branched 
off from the turnpike, he said to himself, ‘* Now, 
which way shall I go? The turnpike is the 
nearest, and the old road is pleasantest. I'll go 
the old road.”” So he turned into the old road. 
‘‘ But no,” said he; ‘‘I am in some haste, and I 
believe I'll take the turnpike.” So he turned, 
and went back around the guide-post, into the 
turnpike. 

L. Around what guide-post? 

G. Why, Laura,—you see,—there was a 
guide-post, where the roads branched off,—I 
suppose. 

F. Yes. When the man had gone into the 
turnpike a little way, he said to himself, *“ But 
now, if I go in the turnpike, I shall have to pay; 
and I am not enough in a hurry to make it worth 
while to pay. I’ve a great mind to go back 
again to the old road.” 
I. O, what a man! 
would he have to pay? 
F.. Only a little,—perhaps a few cents. 

L. Well, father, go on. 

F. The man then said that he would finally 
decide to go by the old road; and he went back 
around the guide-post once more, and began to 
walk along briskly. He had not gone very far, 
however, before he began to doubt whether it 
would not have been better to have gone by the 
turnpike. ‘I was rather foolish to give up the 
nearest road just to save two or three cents.” 
So he turned around, and began to look back ; 
but it was so far to the guide-post, that he thought, 
on the whole, he had better keep on. But after 
going a few steps farther, he concluded that he 
would go across through the woods, and cut off 
the corner,—and so get into the turnpike again 
by a nearer way. 

L. O, father, what a man! 

F. He accordingly climbed over the wall, and 
went into the woods. Before long, he began to 
get into the quagmire, though he contrived to 
go on by walking upon mossy logs, and stepping 
upon hummocks | and tufts of grass. But it was 
hard work and slow,—and says he, “I did not 
think of the quagmire. If I had recollected that 
there was a quagmire here, I would not have at- 
tempted to come across. I believe now I had 
better go back.” 

L. 1 think so too, 

G. I would not go back,—I would not change 
any more, if the mud was up to my chin. 

F. He turned around, and went back a few 
steps, though not exactly by the same way that 


Laura, don’t you 
Itis a kind of a 


But, father, how much 





F. Because it is not exactly the same. 
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hegame. There were fewer good places to step. 
ently he reached a hummock which was 
‘tty firm, and he stopped a minute to look 
“tnd and consider. Says he, ‘‘ It would have 
béen better for me to go on. I think it likely I 

wd‘got half through the quagmire; and at any 
rateit was foolish to turn back. Ill push on 
now am in, and get through to the turnpike.” 
So he stepped off of the hummock in the direc- 
tion towards the turnpike. 

G. Ho!—what aman! I don’t believe he’ll 
ever get out of the quagmire. 

F. He had now turned around so many times, 
that“te had got a good deal bewildered. In 
fact phd hardly knew which way to go. The 
gréumi—grew softer and softer, too, and he be- 

ap to.sink. He jumped forward to a green- 
Beaks spot, which he hoped was solid ; but it 
as ng hing but long grass,—and he went into 
nud up to his knees. And here he had to 
5 
% 


tn aljing for help, until somebody came and 
eloed 






7 (Alm out. [George and Laura fell into an 

wmmoderate fit of laughter. | 

vo¥"s" ther, that story isn’t true, is it? 

s tO belive I did not say it was true. 

‘ on’t believe it is true, father. It must 

be one that you made up. AndI know what 

XP, Ay, You mean me, father, I know you do. 
ry dyed, Why did you ever get into such a 

fogi 

» father, not exactly. 





r ‘ ft J’ll tell you how you can always 
e i° Z 2 one. 

oy “ie g;father? 

Boke Mekeit a rule, whenever you have once 


to do, never to reconsider the 


pistes, what 

; Raatiphe eat change your mind, unless some- 
yng ReWognd extraordinary comes to your 

howledye, ‘o make it necessary. 


[Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 
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ot otai 900 HE WISH-BONE. 


panty achappy young people were assem- 
49 seh ; ¢ young Edgar’s birth-day, at the 
sf ,9G a qnpigen lady, who was known among 


her, MIE relatives and acquaintances, as 
= aaah atty. 
dodfenyoke Bh are wont to stigmatise the whole 
old ma 


race 0 ids as cross and censorious—as 
lovers j d of cats, and the determined 
comic Pate ion of all ages. We will not 
#9, neds this unjust charge, except so far 

po eon }Mpatever may be advanced fairly 
sean SARC, 598 ,;the sisterhood in support of 
RPSE, 898eF »We verily believe, taking them, 
MASiewt bat sey are rather the sinned against 
oy dthgos!upjng-, In innumerable cases, the 
siden, relativesinf. families are those on whom 
PPPS FATes, AFG devolved in our community. 
SOR bahies pre to be borne with, spoiled 
pot sha amysed, old dresses of unmatcha- 
ygatched, cheap bargains to be 


£ ~¥ Ro Yfox 3 
ed fori Nfodisagreeable household jobs to 
x EPS" #h¢p is the little old maid found 







Pai AA yqAnyepignt appendage to a family. 
ér caps and collars are expected instinctively 


to prepare for a crushing, and her feet and hands 


osetob¢,untireable. But cousin Pat- 

spd ta peither. of these classes. No one 
a 4 her. gegerfal, happy countenance, 
gt gather soft blue eye, without 


¢ was not numbered among 


PTR 4 
A 
i? ny 
i 288 
SHepured tha 
ch ie y re gure the respect and affec- 
ie 





AREY be 144s uniformly treated by all 
STW (BBP SS for a moment, that she 
e the latter. 

a was ee ee element of sunshine ; and 
every thing in her neat and well-ordered house- 
ald. edits. qrtake, of the same genial influ- 

ce. tat fast, potatoes on her table 
resis eyppuths and steamed out their 
Aner atp SHAR SAP di ¢,Shickens, roasted to a 


perfettion that mig ve satisfied an epicure, 





kept hissing and frothing forth their good wishes 
to young Edgar, till the steel was plunged into 
their snowy flesh. 

‘*I wonder who'll get the Wish-bone,” said 
George, the youngest of the party, to his next 
neighbor, in an audible whisper, ‘‘ Any how! I 
hope Edgar will, for it is his birth-day !” 

Cousin Patty was sometimes dull of hearing, 
and now she seemed to be so, for she made no 
answer to the child; but when all of the party 
were helped, a Wish-Bone was found on the 
plate both of Edgar and George; and though 
cousin Patty’s love of neatness was proverbial, 
yet on that day the bones, half cleared of meat, 
were allowed to lie on her snowy table linen, 
unnoticed and unreproved. 

After Lid was removed, the party gath- 
ered rouff a cheerful fire to discuss their nuts 
and fruit, and to crack their Wish-Bones. Wish 
after wish was poured forth from young lips, thus 
creating much mirth, until George’s turn came. 

‘¢T wish,” said he, with a thoughtful look, “I 
wish, I could keep from wishing !” 

A burst of laughter was heard from several of 
the party ; but cousin Patty, as she parted the 
soft brown curls on George’s open forehead, said 
with one of her kindest smiles, ‘‘ It is not fair to 
condemn any one unheard. I suspect our little 
friend may be wiser than any of us. Tell us, 
dear, what led you to make so uncommon a use 
of your Wish-Bone?”’ 

‘‘Why,” replied the little boy, ‘one day I 
asked dear mother, if she did not wish we had 
such a pretty carriage and handsome house as 
the lady had, whom we had been to visit. She 
said, ‘My son! I am afraid to say I wish for 


any thing God has not given me; it seems as if 


I should be thinking myself wiser than He, if I 


should pretend to choose for myself, instead of 


trusting to his wisdom and love to make me hap- 
py-’ Now, cousin Patty, ever since then, I am 
apt to get frightened, when I forget myself and 
say I wish for such and such things.” 

‘The whole party seemed struck with the little 
boy’s remarks; but once of the liveliest of them 
said, ** Well, if it was not wrong, I would like to 
wish, and have my wishes really come true !” 

‘¢ I doubt, my dear,” 





surface, or with surprising dexterity changing 
her position to a half recumbent one, without 
even losing her balance, or gaining those bruises 
so common to lovers of such sports. Emilia, 
en was the kindest of the kind; and no friend- 
less baby would have been unprovided with a 
nurse and wardrobe, or poor aged pauper with 
food and shelter, had her resources been equal 
to their supply. But Emilia had her favorite 
wish, and -a strange one it may seem, to have 
found entrance in such a bosom, and sad would 
it have been to her had it been gratified. Ina 
small street in our village there stood an humble 
dwelling, inhabited by a poor, solitary spinster, 
by the name of Miss Polly N She was the 
very model of neatness, or rather of particulari- 
ty. Her floor was never known to have been 
soiled, or her house seen disordered. Even her 
cat seemed to have been drilled to order, for 
never had her thin, attenuated form been seen, 
like others of her race, with sooty paws or fur. 
Miss Polly’s window was an object of continual, 
never-ending satisfaction to Emilia and myself, 
as we daily passed it on our way to school. 
There might ever be seen dames lovingly clasp- 
ed hand in hand, and horses, not only mated but 
matched to a T. in size, color, and shape—gin- 
gerbread they were called, though I doubt wheth- 
er in truth they had any right to this title ;— 
slate pencils, brass thimbles and nutmegs, were 
curiously intermixed with well floured sugar- 
plums, and the most slender of candy-sticks; 
cranberry-tarts, too, were there in season, of that 
rich, purplish red, which assures practiced eyes 
that the saccharine matter has been sparingly 
imparted to them; last, though not least, was a 
copy-book, whose yellow leaves indicated that 
it might have been Miss Polly’s companion in 
school-days, long since past; but this well-worn 
specimen of penmanship, rendered the old lady 
be object of profound interest to her young cus- 
‘tomers, for between its pages she concealed, 
what in the eyes of Emilia and her companions 
/were precious treasures. These were sundry 
' skeins of Italian sewing silk, purple, scarlet, 
‘green, blue, orange and yellow. Those were 
| days, my young friends, when samplers were in 














said cousin Patty, ‘if, fashion, and one who has never had a samplerin 


we would not all of us be soon heartily sorry * progress, can scarcely judge of the beating com- 


having such a privilege granted us.” 

**Do you really think so?” exclaimed several 
voices at once, in a tone of surprise. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed I do, when I recollect what 
were my own childish wishes, and those of my 
young companions.” 

‘* Won’t you tell us some of them, and let us 
judge,” said one little girl coaxingly. The rest 
of the party seconding her motion, their hostess 
assented, saying, ‘‘I will only mention the case 
of one of my young companions, since she and 
I have, in our riper years, often talked over and 
smiled at our childish notions of happiness. 
Among my juvenile friends, there was none more 
dear to me than Emilia. She was, in truth, a 
gleeful being, with a heart full of sensibility; 
and though often a sufferer from disease, yet 
when relieved from its pressure, her spirits 
would rise and overflow, so as to gladden all 
around her. Even when we took a favorite 
walk down a beautiful grassy lane, at the out- 
skirts of our village, Emilia could not be satis- 
fied without creating for herself additional en- 
joyment. Her slender and graceful little form 
might then be seen running and skipping, form- 
ing for herself a serpentine path. When asked 
why she did so, she would answer playfully, she 
liked to make her path ina flower pattern; 
when she went out she made the vine, and when 
she returned the leaves and flowers. No one 
was so skilful in jumping the rope, or so grace- 


ful and agile on the ice as she; while the rest of 


us were pondering at the top of the slide, almost 
afraid to venture our necks on the smooth, 
glassy mirror, she might be seen, like some 





rial thing, gliding swiftly down the polished 


municated to our hearts by Miss Polly’s silken 
stores. The old lady retailed them by needles- 
full; and if we were made so happy by the pur- 
| chase of two or three of these, which our Satur- 
| day pennies could alone procure, it was not sur- 
| prising we fancied she must be superlatively 
| blessed, who was rich enough to number her 
stores by skeins! My friend and I being good 
| customers, and valued, moreover, for our pa- 
rents’ sake, were allowed unusual privileges by 
the old lady; such as being admitted to her 
|kitchen when she was in all her glory of baking 
}and compounding cakes. In the rear of her 
house was a little garden, laid out in the tiniest 
squares and circles, edged, in accordance with 
| the owner’s taste, with rows of clam-shells. Her 
\olden features could relax into a faint smile, 
| while surveying her pinks and sweet williams; 
‘and when she culled a few of these flowers, from 
which the first glory had departed, and present- 
ed them to us; or when she permitted us the 
| privilege of sharing with her the labor of repair- 
ing her shell borderings, we considered ourselves 
the happiest of the happy. Emilia conceived the 
most ardent desire to be a second Miss Polly, 
and she importuned earnestly, that her father 
would erect at one corner of his beautiful lawn, 
a little dwelling the counterpart of hers, whose 
lot seemed, in her childish view, so enviable. 
She saw not the other side of the picture, nor 
took into account the loneliness and desolation 
peculiar to the aged and the isolated. She nev- 
er thought of the long winter evenings, when the 
old lady sat by her lonely fire, with no heart to 
sympathize with her under the infirmities of age 
and disease, and when no human arm could be 
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looked to asa support in the hour when she 
should no longer be capable of exertion. 

‘¢ Years rolled on, and saw Miss Polly laid in 
her last narrow home, unwept and unmissed by 
any. Emilia grew up into womanhood, and be- 
came a happy wife and a beloved and loving 
mother; and frequently, as we have talked to- 
gether, has she blessed God for granting to her 
these precious boons, and exclaimed, ‘I believe 
I should have had a cheerless and sorrowful life 
without them, even had I been surrounded with 
other rich gifts of Providence.” How much 
more cheerless and desolate then, had the wishes 
of her youthful heart been granted, and she as- 
signed the lot for which she earnestly craved ; 
Let us, then, dear children, each seek wisdom 
like that of George’s mother, and cease to wish 
for ourselves !” 

While the young people were busily talking 
over the moral of cousin Patty’s tale, and con- 
cluding they were happiest in not enjoying the 
privilege which they had once yearned for, a 
summons to return home was received by sever- 
al of the party, who, with merry faces and cheer- 
ful hearts, soon dispersed to their several homes, 
feeling better and happier for the incident of the 
Wish-Bone.—Epis. Recorder. 











MORALITY. 








THE CARELESS GIRL. 


Jane came running into her father’s cottage 
one day, when she returned from the Sunday 
School, and threw her bag on the ground, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘I cannot please my teacher at all; 
there is always something wrong in me. I learn 
my hymns, catechism, and spelling, and say 
them as well as half the children in the school. 
I said them all without missing many words to- 
day; I made only one or two mistakes; Iam 
sure the other girls did not say theirs better; 
yet I never do right.” 

Father. What is the matter, Jane; there must 
be some cause why you cannot please your teach- 
er. Iam sure she desires nothing unreasonable 
of you; she is very mild and kind, and takes a 
great deal of pains with you and all the other 
children; she is very anxious about your im- 
provement, and the good of your soul: what did 
she say to you? 

‘‘ She said I was careless and untidy!” 

‘In what particular? Let us hear; tell me 
all about it; and then I shall know who is most 
to blame you, or your teacher.” 

Jane. Ido not much like to tell you, because 
I know it is only what mother and you often 
blame me for. The morning was fine, and as 
the field looked very pleasant I thought I would 
go through and break into the hedge, and run 
that way to school, and I tore my tippet, bent 
my bonnet, and slit my frock almost to the bot- 
tom; but I pinned it together, and when I got 
to the door, my teacher said, how untidy I come 
to school, she was quite ashamed of me, and it 
was not the first or second time she had told me 
of it. I took my catechism, but had forgotten to 
wash my hands after breakfast. She said, “O, 
what a careless girl! what a dirty book! you 
have had it but a fortnight, and it is not fit to 
touch; I am sure your hands must be greasy, or 
you never could have made it in such a state.” 
I said, ‘* Ma’am, I have learned two hymns this 
week,” and when I gave my teacher the book it 
was all over dirt. She said, ** How did this 
happen? another careless trick, I fear.” ‘O, 
ma’am, I dropped it in going from school last 
Sunday, and Sally Webb trod upon it.” When 
I went to my spelling, my book was torn, one 
leaf quite out, and another I had pinned in the 
wrong way upward; then she was quite angry 
with me, and said I was one of the most care- 
less girls she ever saw. She gave alittle book to 
Fanny B. and Mary N. and said she would have 
ap me one, but I was so careless it would be 
ost or torn to pieces. 





F. I am not surprised you cannot please your 
teacher; you know it was but a fortnight ago 
you lost your testament, and went to school with- 
out it; you said you had put it, with your other 
books, into your bag; and afterward your moth- 
er found it in the garden, where you had left it, 
and never thought any more about it till just as 
you were going to school. Your teacher cannot 
be pleased with such conduct; while you are so 
careless you must not expect any reward if you 
do learn your lessons; your mother has of- 
ten told you to put things in their place, and do 
things neatly and orderly. In future I hope you 
will always go to school the proper road, and 
not go on and tresspass where you have no right 
to go. 

You see one evil leads to another; had you 
gone the way the other children do, you would 
not have had these misfortunes. See what a 
figure you have made yourself, and spoiled your 
clothes. Had you washed your hands, as all 
neat children would, and as you have frequently 
been desired to do, your book would not have 
been so dirty. Had you put your hymn book in 
your bag, it would not have been trampled on. 
Had you paid attention to what your mother and 
I have often said to you at home, there would 
not be these complaints at school ;—they all 
arise from carelessness and disobedience. We 
are very much obliged to your teacher for tell- 
ing you of your faults, and the next time she 
calls we shall thank her for it. 














RELIGION. 








IS GOD BEAUTIFUL? 
“ How great is His Beauty.”’—Zech. ix. 17. 

‘*Mother,” said little Fanny to her mamma, 
as she was sitting in her lap one evening, “ Is 
God beautiful?” 

‘‘ Yes, my child,” replied the mother, ‘‘God 
our Father is very beautiful.” 

‘¢ How does he look?”’ replied Fanny. 

The mother drew back the curtain and told 
little Fanny to look out at the sky. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, “ those bright gold colored clouds, and 
those others that look like beds of roses, and 
that shining white one—how beautiful and bright 
they all lie together, and above them is a great 
dark purple one with silver edges. Is it not very 
beautiful?” 

*¢ Yes, mother.” 

‘* And what makes them beautiful?” 

‘* I do not know.” 

‘*It is the brightness of the sun which you 
cannot see, because he is sunk down in the sky ; 
you do not see the sun, but you see how beauti- 
ful he makes the clouds, and you know that he 
is brighter than they are. So you cannot see 
God, but you see a great many bright and love- 
ly things that he has made, and you know that 
he is more bright and lovely than any of them.” 
Then Fanny’s mother took a fair white lily from 
the vase and bade her look at it. ‘See how 
pure it is, look close at the leaves, see how they 
are all made of little bright shining grains?” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, “they look like little 
white grains of snow, and how sweet it is?” 

‘¢ Well, dear child, God is more beautiful than 
the lily, he is purer and fairer than the fairest 
flower.” 

‘‘ Still mother, you do not tell me how he 
looks?” 

‘Do you remember, Fanny, how beautiful 
you thought the moon was the other night when 
you saw her looking into your window?” 

‘‘Oh yes, mamma, but does God look like the 
moon?” 

‘¢ No, dear child, God is far more beautiful 
than the moon.” 

‘‘Does he look like the blue sky when it is 
full of stars, mother.” 

‘¢ No, dear child, God is more beautiful than 
the blue sky and the stars.” 

‘‘Oh mother, I saw a rainbow the other day, 





it was the most beautiful thing I ever saw, does 
God look like the rainbow?” 

‘*No, my dear child, God is far more beauti- 
ful than the rainbow, a thousand times more 
beautiful.” 

‘* Mother, our garden is full of flowers, are 
there any of them as beautiful as God is!—Oh 
mother, some of our roses are so very beautiful!” 

‘“*No, dear child, God is more beautiful than 
all the flowers you ever saw.” 

** Mother, I want to see God,” said little Fan- 
ny, ** will any body ever see him?” 

‘“« See here,” replied her mother, opening the 
Testament, ‘* what our dear Saviour says.” 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.”’ 

“Mother, am I pure in heart?” said Fanny. 

‘* No,” replied her mother, ‘ you are not, and 
I am not.” 

‘¢ And shall we never see God then, mother— 
can’t we grow to be pure?” 

‘‘Dear child,” said her mother, * our kind Sa- 
viour left his heavenly home and came to live in 
our world, to make us pure in heart, that we 
might see God; and all those who love and trust 
in Him are made pure, so that they can see 
Him.” 

‘¢ How does he make us pure ?” 

‘¢ By loving us, and teaching us to love Him, 
till we learn to love all that he loves, and to 
hate all that he hates, and then when we die he 
takes us to his own beautiful home, and there we 
are never tempted to sin any more.” 

‘Oh Jesus,” said the little girl earnestly, 
‘love me too, and make me pure in heart.” 

| Youth’s Magazine. 
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TUSCAN PEASANTRY. 

The following extract from Madame Starke’s 
Guide Book, exhibits in a most interesting man- 
ner the simplicity of private life among the Tus- 
can peasantry, aud shows the grateful and deli- 
cate turn of mind which they possess. 

‘*One day as we were walking near Careggi, 
we observed a girl, apparently about fourteen 
years of age, watching a flock of goats, and at 
the same time spinning with great diligence. 
Her tattered garments bespoke extreme pover- 
ty, but her air was peculiarly dignified, and her 
countenance so interesting, that we were irresis- 
tibly compelled to give her a few crazie. Joy 
and gratitude instantly animated her fine eyes, 
while she exclaimed, ‘Never till this moment 
was I worth so much money !”— Struck by her 
words and manner, we inquired her name, like- 
wise asking where her parents lived. ‘* My name 


is Teresa,” replied she; ‘* but alas, I have no 
parents!” ‘No parents! who then takes care 
of you?” ‘The Madonna!” “ But who brought 


youup?” ‘A peasant in Vallombrosa; I was 
her nurse child, and I have heard her say my 
parents delivered me into her care, but that she 
did not know their name. As I grew up, she 
almost starved me, and what was worse, beat me 
so cruelly, that at length [ ran away from her.” 
‘«¢ And where do you live now?” ‘Yonder in 
the plain; (pointing to the Val d’Arno,) T have 
fortunately met with a mistress who feeds me, 
and lets me sleep in her barn. This is her 
flock.” ‘*And are you happy now?” ‘Oh 
yes! very happy. At first, to be sure, it was 
lonesome sleeping in the barn by myself—'tis so 
far from the house; but I am used to it now, 
and indeed I have not much time for sleep, be- 
ing obliged to work at night when I come home, 
and I always go out with the goats at day-break; 
however, I do very well, for I get plenty of 
bread and grapes, and my mistress never beats 
me.” 

«After learning this much, we presented our 
new acquaintance with a paul, but to describe 
the ecstacy this sight produced is impossible. 
«¢ Now,” cried she, (when a flood of tears had 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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enabled her to speak,) ‘now I can purchase a|which Christ gives to his people, and which can be 
known only by the experience of the heart. 


corona,” now I can go to mass, and petition the 
Madonna to preserve my kind benefactress!’ 
On taking leave of this interesting creature, we 
desired she would sometimes pay us avisit. Our 
invitation, however, was only answered by a 
bow, and to our regret, we neither saw nor heard 
after her again till the day before our departure 
from Careggi, when it appeared that immediate- 
ly after her interview with us, she had been at- 
tacked by the small pox, and was only just re- 
covered. During the next summer, although we 
again resided in the same neighborhood, we for 
a considerable length of time saw nothing of Te- 
resa. One day, however, we observed a beauti- 
ful white goat browsing near our house, and on 
going out, perceived our protegee with her whole 
flock. We now inquired, almost angrily, why 
she had not visited us before. ‘I was fearful 
of intruding,” replied the scrupulous girl; ‘but 
I have watched you at a distance ever since your 
return, and [I could not forbear coming nearer 
than usual to-day, in the hope that you might 
notice me.” We gave her a scudo, and again 
desired she would sometimes call upon us. ‘*No,” 
replied she, “‘I am not properly dressed to en- 
ter your doors; but with the scudo you have 
kindly given me, I shall immediately purchase a 
stock of flax; and then, should the Madonna 
bless me with health to work hard, I may soon 
be able, by selling my thread, to buy decent ap- 
parel, and wait upon you, clothed with the fruits 
of your bounty.” And, indeed, it was not long 
before we had the pleasure of seeing her come 
to visit us, neatly dressed, and exhibiting a pic- 
ture of content.”—N. Y. Evang. 








* Withont a corona, she informed us that she could not 
be permitted to go to mass. 
NT, eee 
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SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED. 
Tae Seat. 

« Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption.” Eph. iv. 30: 

When the Jews sold their lands, they were allowed 
afterwards, if they should be able, to redeem them, or 
buy them back again. This was often done for them, 
by some near relative. Writings for the sale of lands, 
were sealed; and the seal often had on it the name and 
the image of the person to whom it belonged ; especial- 
ly, if he was a person of distinction. If an agreement 
were made between two persons, that the one, at a cer- 
tain time, would redeem a piece of land, which the oth- 
er had been obliged to sell, the name and image of the 
person who was going to redeem it, would be upon the 
writing, till the day of redemption. 

We have lost our title to our heavenly inheritance by 
our sins. The Lord Jesus has redeemed this possession 
for us; and when the Holy Spirit changes our hearts, 
he stamps the image of Jesus upon them, there to re- 
main, till the resurrection, when we are to receive the 
“ purchased possession.” 


Tae Wuirte Srone anp New Name, 

“"Po him that overcometh, will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth sav- 
ing he which receiveth it.” Rev. ii. 17. 
Among the Athenians, when a person was tried for a 
crime, two stones were placed by them, one black and 
the other white, If he was found guilty and condemn- 
ed, the black stone was given him; but, if he was ac- 
quitted, the white stone was given him, by which he 
was declared innocent, and set free. 
We are all criminals before God. But, to them that 
believe in Christ, he will give a white stone—that is, he 
will declare them free from condemnation, and secure 
from the hand of justice. And in this stone, there shall 
be a new name written, which no man can know but he 





—— 
“] WISH.” 

“TI wish I had ”— 

Stop, my son. Before you wish, let us tell you of 
some poor boys that would be satisfied if they were half 
as well off as you. How many poor orphans have no fa- 
ther to provide for them, and no mother to take care of 
them. Be contented, then, when God has given you 
a home, with a kind father and mother, and the happy 
smiling faces of brothers and sisters, to greet you as 
you come home from school. Do not say, “I wish I 
had ”—such a thing; but, “ How thankful I am for this, 
A missionary on the Erie Canal, after talking to the 
drivers, turned to go away, when he saw a little fellow 
sitting by the side of a barn, looking very sorry. He 
went along and put his hand on his shoulder, and said, 
“ My son, are you a driver ?”—* No sir,” said he, “I have 
been, but I have quit this morning.” “Have they dis- 
charged you >” said I. “No sir, I can never be whipped 
to lie, and drink ; and because I won’t spend my money 
and lie, and swear, the drivers have thumped me until I 
can hardly go. But I have got my money, and they 
won't get it, and I am going away, where I can live in 
peace.” I asked him where his parents were? He 
burst into a flood of tears, and it was a Jong time before 
he could answer, being choked with grief. At last, said 
he, sobbing as though his heart would break, “I am an 
orphan, sir; I have no father nor mother; my father 
died poor, and I have had to shirk for myself. I thought 
I would come here because I could get more wages, 
but,” said he, “the money is no object.” I asked him if 
his parents were pious? He said, they both belonged 
to the church, and he had no doubt but they were both 
in heaven. I then asked him if he was a Christian? 
“No, sir,” said he, “but I wish I was.” Thus we see 
the influence exerted by pious parents. 


—_+_>—__—_- 
HOW TO PRAY. 
Many children think they cannot pray without being 


taught what to say. The following little story will 
show them how to learn to pray :— 


A little girl about six years old, came to her mother 
one evening and said to her, “ mother, I want to pray to 
the Lord for a new heart, what shall I say to him?” 
“ Why, ask him just as you would ask me for anything.” 
She went away and appeared very sad—soon she began 
tocry. “Do tell her what to say,” whispered a sister to 
her mother. “No, she will soon find what to say.” 
Directly she came and knelt by her little chair, and said, 
“O Lord take away this hard and stony heart, and give 
me a heart of flesh.” Having found access to the throne 
of grace, she then prayed for her little cousin, the fami- 
ly, her Sabbath School teacher, her playmates, and clos- 
ed with the petition “and O Lord, bless this whole town.” 
Sometime after, her mother awoke in the night, and 
found little Jane’s arms around her neck. “ Mother,” 
said she, “I love you, but I love the Lord far better.” 














VARIETY. 











The Sandays of Childhood. 


When children, we were made to sit still, and read 
the Bible on that day—even the abstruse writings of St. 
Paul. We understood nothing, except that it was a 
, act to do so, and pleased God; how we did it we 

o not know, nor did we think to inquire—but in our re- 
ligious reading, we felt that we were doing right, and 
that was pleasant. At night, after we were smiling in 
bed, our mother would come and seat herself upon the 
bed-side, and one by one we said our little prayers. She 
would then kiss us and depart. 

I received impressions at this season which have never 
been obliterated. Strange and beautiful thoughts of 
God, and heaven, and my mother, come up to me now— 
they have often in my weary life—with a spirit of devo- 
tion I cannot account for; for I have always tried hard 
to be skeptical. Philosophers may account for it, if they 
can; but for myself I believe, truly, that it is the seeds 
of goodness those infant prayers and bed-side instruc- 
tions planted, and over which the dross of the world has 
been heaped up, struggling to come to light, and bear 
the fruit of true religion. What a calm such hours 
have! How placid !—how grateful to an aching heart! 
I feel like a child again, at my mother’s side; I see her 


to her warm kiss. I lay my head upon her bosom—the 
bosom that nourished me—and weep tears of joy. Call 
this foolish, unmanly, weak, if you will—but give me 
‘many such hours! They are the bright spots in my life, 
they are all that have kept me pure—morally pure— 
when, to the world, | seemed like a blasted tree, with- 
out greenness or branches. ; 
———~——— 
Illustration of Scripture. 


“The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the sight of all 
the nations.’’—Isa. 52: 10. 


This is a most lively figure; for the loose sleeve of 
the Arab shirt, as well as that of the outer garment, 
leaves the arm so completely free, that in an instant, the 
left hand passing up the right arm makes it bare; and 
this is done when a person—a soldier, for example, about 
to strike with the sword—intends to give his right arm 
full play. The image represents Jehovah as suddenly 
prepared to inflict some tremendous yet righteous judg- 
ment—so effectual, “that all the ends of the world 
shall see the salvation of God.”—S. S. Mess. 
—— Sn 
A Lame Boy. 

A poor lame boy came one day to a gentleman who 
was very kind to him, and asked for a piece of string, 
saying, “ Do let it be a good long bit, sir.” The gen- 
tleman inquiring what it was for, the boy seemed unwil- 
ling to tell; but at last said it was to make a cabbage- 
net, which he could sell for three pence, as he wished 
to send the money to help to pay for printing Bibles 
for the heathen: “And you know, sir,” added he, “it 
may pay for the printing one side of a leaf of one of 
them.” The gentleman gave him a large piece of 
string, and told him to bring the net when it was finish- 
ed. The boy brought it, and the gentleman said, “you 
are a good boy ; there is three pence for you to send for 
the Bibles, and three pence for yourself.” “ No, sir,” 
exclaimed the boy, “do send it all, perhaps it will pay 
for printing both sides.”—S. S. Gleaner. 
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which receives it. This is the secret token of his love, 


mild angelic face—I hear her sweet voice, and respond 


Manchester, 1842. ¢ 


LITTLE JULIA, AN INFANT S. 8S. SCHOLAR OF 


FOUR. 


Sweet spring will visit hill and plain, 


And summer flowers will bloom ; 

But Julia will not come again,— 
She slumbers in the tomb. 

She bade her dearest friends adieu ; 
No more we hear he song ; 

Her little grave is all we view, 
Since she is dead and gone. 


No more at infant Sabbath School 
Her smiling face we meet ; 

It makes us very sorrowful 
To see her vacant seat. 

O, where is Julia’s spirit, now ? 
What garments does she wear ? 

Does she, with lovely angels, bow, 
And join her reese d in prayer ? 


Say, is she in that heavenly land ? 
_And will she ne’er grow old? 
And is there in her little hand 
A harp of purest gold ? 
Is there around her infant brow 
A crown of diamonds bright ? 
Does she behold the Saviour now,’ 
And is it always light? 
Is she where living waters flow,— 
Where lovely flowers bloom ? 
No pain or sorrow does she know ? 
Lives she beyond the tomb ? 
The Bible tells us, little one, 
There is a land above, 
Where Jesus dwells,—they need no sun; 
All there is light and love. 
Dear little children he did bless, 
And bade them come to him; 
He gives them robes of righteousness,— 
His blood doth cleanse from sin. 
The Saviour spake in accents mild, 
“To such the kingdomn’s given; 
Except ye come a little child, 
Ye cannot enter heaven.” 
Then let us praise this heavenly Friend, 
For all his mercy shown; 
His angels will our steps attend, 
And bear our spirits home. 
He leads where living waters flow, 
And flowers for ever bloom ; 
No pain or sorrow do they know, 
Who dwell beyond the tomb,—S. S. Visiter. 








